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On the Way Out 
Of Old Theology 


Epwin H. WILSON 
in The Christian Leader 


I am of a second generation of bhu- 
manists, a generation which has had to 
outgrow the first violent reactions against 
theology, which sees the human meaning 
and value of the old theologies, and at 
the same time is well on its way to a 
new type of religious experience. 

My parents and my Sunday school 
teachers doubtless meant well and did 
what they felt best for me. They did not 
dream that they were laying the founda- 
tions for one of the most painful conflicts 
of my life. But the experience is one 
that should make those responsible for 
the religious education of liberal young 
people hesitate a long time before they 
consciously repeat the process of inculcat- 
ing theological ideas in minds that one 
day will have to substitute the scientific 
attitude and method of thought for the 
wish-thinking of the theologian. 

When the inevitability of that conflict 
becomes demonstrated, as I believe it will 
be again and again, then it behooves 
teachers and parents to adopt some other 
way of developing the inner life of young 


people. The solution, and one that has 
eminent proponents, including President 
Arthur BH. Morgan of Antioch College, 


would be to teach the young people to 
think and to appreciate the values of the 
known so that when they reach maturity 
they will be able to choose their own faith. 
Only through such training can they 
really be given their freedom. 

I cannot see any essential difference 
between the indoctrination of a Roman 
Catholic child before he is seven and the 
theological indoctrination of a Unitarian, 
Universalist or other liberal child before 
he is seven. What is wrong is indoctrina- 
tion. Hither we must teach loyalty to 
truth as a way of finding a faith for one’s 
self, or teach specific dogmas and take our 
place in the ranks of orthodoxies. We can- 
not have it both ways. 

That is exactly where the theists face 
a dilemma. If they don’t indoctrinate they 
may find that the need for theism dis- 
appears. 


Every Life 
Full of Meaning 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 
in ‘“‘His Life and Ours” 


A moment’s contemplation of the dull 
routine in which so many of our fellows 
are compelled to spend their time drives 
one to seek from God some message which 
can make every life full of meaning. 

One such message the trembling fingers 
of faith fix on easily. It is that expressed 
in Browning’s line: All service ranks the 
same with God. It is not the work, but 
the spirit in which we do it, which deter- 
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Sentiments 


secular. 


mines whether it is sacred or 
It does not matter finally whether one 
lights a fire in a kitchen or in another’s 
soul; whether one sells soap or sermons. 
Better be a good butcher than a_ bad 
bishop; it is better service to God. Any 
service to the community is service to 
God. 

Here is a grocer who so wanted to be 
a minister, but the doctor tells him the 
state of his heart is such that he could 
never undergo the training. Here is a 
draper who wanted to be a mining en- 
gineer, but his father pushed him to his 
own business, which he hates and in 
which he has all but failed. Here is a girl 
who would have made a willing and 
splendid missionary, but she has to stay 
and serve her father and mother... . 
vast 


The whole scheme of things is a 
jigsaw puzzle, but somewhere in it you 
’ 


with all your angles and edges, exactly 
fit. And the picture will not be complete 
without you. Your hour may come quite 
soon, Sending you out in some splendid 
enterprise for God and your fellows. But 
be ready and faithful in that which is 
least. 


Awakening 
The Right Spirit 


RANDOLPH SEAMAN MERRILL 
in The Congregationalist 


One does not like to be an alarmist, 
but sober and responsible men are warn- 
ing us that the end of our difficulties is 
not clearly in sight. Philip C. Staples, 
chairman of the Philadelphia County Re- 
lief Board and vice-president of the Bell 
Telephone Company, says, “Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people out of work 
in Philadelphia today, thousands and 
thousands of them are never going back 
to work. . They will be dead before 
there will be enough work for them all. 
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Many Philadelphia industries were in 
1929 about ready for a full program of 
machine production. The machines were 
installed and are waiting. When the next 
big bulge comes along, they will turn. 
These machines will take the place of 
human hands.” . 

The way out is not the way back, not 
a return to the old status quo. It is the 
way forward, the way into the new era 
of just and brotherly sharing. ? 

That will require, before any political 
or economic system can satisfactorily be 
worked out and made effective, the earn- 
est and wise thought of the whole people. 
And more than that, it will require the 
awakening of a right spirit in the people. 
It will require the spirit of brotherhood, 
the spirit of willingness to share. | 

A general attitude of compassion and 
a generous willingness to share will not, 
of themselves, solve our problems. There 
are complexities that demand knowledge 
and technical skill of the highest order. 
But any effort in the direction of broader 
justice, if it is to succeed, must be under- 
girded by such a spirit in the people of 
the nation. 


Religion, Some Say, 
Puts People to Sleep 


Harry EMERSON JF ospIcK 


in a Sermon 


A desire that runs through all our 
physical and economic experience is bound 
to be basic in our spiritual life, so that 
when men talk about the collapse of Chris- 
tianity and the triumph of atheism and all 
that, the first answer, at the least, is that 
they do not understand psychology. Man- 
kind cannot and will not live without 
some deep satisfaction for this inward 
need for spiritual security. 

Someone may protest saying, This is 
the trouble with religion, that it gives 
men a sense of security; men go to sleep 
on it; it makes them complacent and lazy; 
they lie down on their faith in God in- 
stead of recognizing that unless they are 
up and doing to save themselves and the 
world no one will do it for them—that is 
the curse of religion; it makes men lazy 
so that it becomes, as Karl Marx said, 
the opiate of the people. To which I say, 
All our desires can thus be misused and 
take perverted forms. 

For myself, I have lived long enough 
and have seen so much of the appalling 
tragedies that fall on human life that a 
man who belittles the inner security that 
comes from a strong religious faith seems 
to me cheap and trivial. Spiritual stability 
is like foundations to a house. It is like 
roots to a tree. It is like a base of sup- 
plies for an army. It is like an unfailing 
fountain for a stream. It will even accept 
that scornful comparison with sleep. Reli- 
gion puts people to sleep, some say. Well, 
did you ever haye insomnia, when you 
could not sleep? Did you ever try to live 
when restless activity vexed your days 
and ravaged your nights so that you 
could not sleep? Do we not know that a 
man who cannot sleep cannot work? So 
a great religious faith does put at the 
central core of a man’s soul steadiness, 
restfulness, confidence, peace, and out of 
it comes the best work that ever has been 
done. 
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Now Spain Says, “Take a Look at Us” 


DEVERE ALLEN 


Has reason to be pleased with the progress made, from the bloodless revolution to the present republican 
government which, the author says, has adopted the most liberal constitution for democratic 


HEN President Alcala Zamora 

of the Spanish Republic re- 

cently inyited President-elect 

Roosevelt to visit Spain, the 
head of the Spanish government as much 
as said to the American people: ‘Take 
a look at us! No longer are we a medieval 
people, backward and incapable of con- 
tributing to world progress. We have 
grown up; we are even showing the way 
for the rest of the world. Come and see 
that we deserve to rank among the lead- 
ing nations of the earth!” 

The Spaniards were proud of their well- 
nigh bloodless revolution in the spring of 
1931, and they are proud of their post- 
revolutionary accomplishments. One by 
one the dire predictions of critics have 
been confounded; one by one threatening 
Situations have been handled and the Re- 
public has gone on. Another sharp corner 
was turned Sunday, November 20, with 
the first election in Catalonia, the north- 
eastern portion of the Iber:an peninsula, 
since it was granted a large measure of 
autonomy late last Summer by the cortes, 
or national Parliament—the first election 
in fact since 1705. 


wa 
In the municipal elections which 
ushered in the provisional government 


and ousted the King in April, 1931, almost 
92 per cent. of the Catalonian people stood 
behind Col. Francisco Macia, notwith- 
standing persistent previous reports from 
correspondents in Barcelona to the effect 
that he was totally lacking in influence. 
It was inconceivable that he should be 
defeated in this election; his Supporters 
were swept into power by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, taking 67 out of the 85 seats, all 
which any single party can have under 
the system of representation now in 
vogue. Catalonia under Macia, during the 
progress of the negotiations for autonomy, 
was insistent in its demands for a high 
degree of self-government. Once the de- 
mands were attained in reasonable meas- 
ure, their fidelity to the Republic was 
demonstrated. 

Behind the political aspects of all 
this must be noted two important 
trends, often submerged from popular at- 
tention: first, economic realism demands 
union, not separatism, between the pro- 


government ever instituted 


Readers of THE REGISTER will re- 
member that Mr. Allen was in Spain 
at the time of the Revolution and 
described it in these pages. He has 
followed the changes, and in the pres- 
ent contribution brings the democratic 
conditions up to date. Several abridg- 
ments have been made in the press of 
space. 


ducing area of Catalonia and the consum- 
ing public elsewhere throughout Spain; 
second, despite an unquestionable split in 
revolutionary theories, there has been 
growing up an increasing unity among 
the workers in both centers (exclusive, 
however, of the Anarcho-Syndicalists). 

The writer cannot think of Catalonia 
without harking back to that day im- 
mediately after the departure of King 
Alfonso from the Royal Palace in Madrid. 
Rumors drifting into Madrid for forty- 
eight hours about Catalonian rioting, 
about shooting of hundreds down in the 
streets, about a definite separation already 
effected, about an unwillingness of the 
public to tolerate the display of the 
Spanish Republican flag of red, yellow, 


and purple. But several hours later 
in a single-motor plane somewhat the 


worse for wear, after one narrow escape 
from disaster, we swooped down into 
Bareelona airport to notice first of all 
that the buildings everywhere were gaily 
decked both in the colors of Catalonia— 
narrow stripes of red and yellow—and the 
new flag of the infant republic. Every 
trolley car in the huge city floated 
pennons alike of the two governments. 
Along the Ramblas, that most picturesque 
of thoroughfares, with its concrete central 
strolling-way flanked by plane trees and 
scented by innumerable flower stalls, 
hawkers were vending badges of both 
insignia, while newsboys sold by the thou- 
sands photographs of Colonel Macia 
flanked on one side by the red and yellow 
stripes of Catalonia and on the other side 
by the tricolor of republican Spain. Re- 
valling the hostility that characterized 
most of the relations among our thirteen 
colonies, recalling the menace of South 
Carolina’s near-secession in Andrew Jack- 
son’s day, recalling the titanic tragedy of 
our Civil War, one is compelled to con- 
gratulate the Spaniards for accomplish- 
ing thus far what to many seemed im- 


possible and what, even in the eyes of 
the warmest friends of Spain, appeared 
a problem demanding Grade A_ states- 
manship. 

But statesmanship has proved to be not 
the least of Spain’s natural resources. 
Having seen a nation-wide revolutionary 
plot thwarted by the romantic impetuosity 


of the two young officers, Galan and 
Garcia, in December, 1930—who paid 


with their lives before a firing squad— 
the revolutionary leaders, both among the 
Socialists and the moderate Republicans, 
set their hands to a detailed plan. When 
the municipal elections were announced 
for April, 1931, by the Berenger govern- 
ment aS a sop to the rising protest senti- 
ment, and it was seen that here was a 
chance to shoot the government out by 
ballots, not bullets, every detail of the 
overturn was provided for. 


wa 


Not the unwillingness of the King to 
fight the issue out, but the unreliability 
of his army and the solidarity of the 
working class, were mainly responsible 
for the bloodless character of the revolu- 
tion. Sabers and drawn revolvers and 
clubs and horses’ hoofs were used by the 
civil guards and police to quell the revolu- 
tionary mobs, who fought a non-violent 
fight for two days to gain possession of 
Madrid’s great central square; but the 
monarchists, confronted with a _ hostile 
public opinion as revealed by the elec- 
tions, facing a discipline of the workers 
that kept the subways and trains and 
all public services running efficiently 
throughout the revolutionary period, knew 
the jig was up. 

The revolutionary manifesto did not bear 
the name of a single military man, nor 
was there a military man in the provi- 
sional government—something previously 
unheard of in revolutions of the Latin 
countries. 

Since the revolution, Spain has dis- 
armed her troops 50 per cent. while other 
nations have been talking of disarma- 
ment; she has taken steps to close 
the military and naval academies; 
pacifist organizations haye been spring- 
ing up overnight, even the _ proyin- 
cial trade-union federation in Almeria, 
the most southeasterly provinee, having 
joined the War Resisters’ International 
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with its commitment against participa- 
tion in war. Along with its disciplined 
march toward leadership in world peace, 
Spain has adopted the most liberal con- 
stitution for democratic government ever 
instituted ; it has taken long steps toward 
state partisanship with the workers in 
labor disputes; it has humanized penol- 
ogy; it has weathered the attacks of out- 
side capital against the peseta; it has 
squelched the counter-reyolutionary  ef- 
forts of the monarchists; it has forced the 
Roman Catholic Church to exist as a reli- 
gious, instead of a political, institution or 
not at all; it has expanded and liberalized 
education; and it has begun to put 
through a radical agrarian reform based 
upon expropriation of the huge landed 
estates. 

As long as the country was going 
through the initial stages of the revolu- 
tion, that is to say, drawing up its con- 
stitution and its implementing legislation, 
the Spanish Socialist Party has been will- 
ing to continue its temporary coalition 
with the Republic Action party of Prime 
Minister Azafia; for while the Socialist 
group in the cortes far outnumbers any 
other single party, So many political ele- 
ments are represented that it is less than 
a majority. While the trend of the Azafia 
Ministry has been toward radicalism, it 
can rightly be called only liberal, and 
comes considerably short of a Socialist 
regime. The revolution is, indeed, more 
than political, but embodies only a part 
of the Socialist program and that in a 
somewhat tamed-down form. The problem 
for the Socialist Party has naturally been 
the time at which the honeymoon stage 
of the new regime should end. The abuse 
of power by certain leaders of the Civil 
Guards against workers; the unnecessary 
harshness of the government in dealing 
with economic radicals of the philosoph- 
ical anarchist school; and the danger of 
falling into romantic parliamentary rig- 
marole in the face of a crying need for 
drastic economie changes, have combined 
to arouse increasing restlessness among 
Socialists over their anomalous position. 

The Socialist movement has been gath- 
ering strength; the party has tripled its 
membership to more than 50,000, and the 
Young Socialists have grown from 2,700 
to almost 18,000. By a vote of 23,000 to 
6,000 at its recent congress, the Socialist 
Party instructed its executive to split 
with the Republicans and force a new 
election just as soon as the present legal 
tasks were over. The Republican group 
also will soon desire a break-up of the 
coalition, though they are weaker sepa- 
rately; for honest differences of opinion 
cannot wisely be too long suppressed. 

The recent tensity in the relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States is 
perfectly illustrative of the difficulties in- 
volved in non-violent changes in the status 
quo. Spain by contract, during Primo de 
Rivera’s dictatorship, organized a Spanish 
telephone company which was, however, 
a subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company of New 
York, with an American investment of 
nearly $65,000,000. The service has been 
excellent, far better than that in France 
or England. But the new government 
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wants-—call it perversely if you will—to 
show that the same efficiency can be main- 
tained while nationalizing the industry. 
Back of the desire are also three other 
motives: the unions have been bitter in 
their complaints of scandalously low 
wages paid to employees; the change is 
needed to fit in with other projects for 
socialization; and control of the complete 
system is thought essential to security 
from counter-revolutionary movements 
from the monarchists on the one hand 
and from communists and anarcho-syn- 
diealists on the other. But a “contract 
is a contract”. “Well’, reply the Spaniards, 
‘it is also time that Spain is a sovereign 
country, and we have signified our pur- 
pose to indemnify American investors. Is 
there no peaceable way in which we can 
proceed ?”’ 

Rather than break off relations, though 
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there is undoubted resentment at our 
official attitude, the Spanish government 
has postponed action for the second time. 

Their queries are searching ones, how- 
ever. For unless some way can be de- 
vised by which new systems and new 
ideals can be adopted by those who wish 
to do so, the best that can be hoped for 
will be constant storms across frontiers, 
and at the worst there must be changes 
by violence and war. 

No other people has fared worse, his- 
torically, at our hands than have the 
Spaniards. They look questioningly across 
the sea at us, with an oblique glance 
always at Latin America. We need not be 
uncritical; but our ability to deal gen- 
erously with this eager, rejuvenated na- 
tion will be not the least important test 
of our ability to get along in peace with 
other countries of the world. 


The Faith Courageous 


Some thoughts in the way of life 
GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


HE matter of church attendance, 

“T enen support and the general prog- 
ress of organized religion is very 
much upon the minds and hearts of those 
who feel responsible for it. I suppose it is 
heresy to confess that the constant happy 
marvel to me is not why our people do 
not go to church, but why they do; not 
why they do not support the church but 
why they are as generous as they are; 
not the lack of interest and enthusiasm 
for the church, but surprise that there is 
as much interest as there is. For outside 
of the voluntary assembling of folk more 
or less like-minded, together with those 
who thrive on differences of opinion, at 
first thought, there appears to be within 
our heterogeneous group little to en- 
courage and foster cohesion. Furthermore, 
we have nothing to offer in the way of 
guaranteed dividends on preferred stock. 
While this epistle has in mind par- 
ticularly the liberal groups of religionists, 
it appears that even such great organiza- 
tions as the Methodists, Baptists and 
Presbyterians are all, for practical pur- 
poses, abandoning their sectarian toll 
bridges. In a word, good deeds are not 
denominational. More and more they are 
accepted as evidence of a balance on the 
right side of the celestial ledger. And re- 
gardless of their superscription most 
church councils are willing to let them 
swell the man’s account of righteousness. 
There are certain other important 
groups of Christians of outstanding hege- 
monic tendencies who apparently still be- 
lieve that they believe that they are in posi- 
tion to offer the only religious guarantees. 
They are in a group by themselves and 
far from being amazed at the loyalty of 
their subjects, I cannot comprehend, if it 
is believed that they actually hold the 
keys of heaven and hell, why the loyalty 
of the constituency is not even greater 
than it is. It would seem that it should 


be practically absolute. Such confidence, if 
merited, is to be envied by all the lesser 
breeds without the law. 

But there be many who do not and can- 
not possess it, and while some may Say, 
“Go to now, we will believe, ‘God’s in his 
heaven: all’s right with the world’ ”’, if he 
be of an inquiring mind, not to say im- 
pertinently inquisitive, while he may per- 
suade himself to accept the first, he is al- 
most sure to stick at the last. Speculatively 
he may believe, but actually he questions 
the habitual corollary. When this is true 
it means that he has cut away from au- 
thority. His world has become a fallible 
world and there is no longer a capitalized 
Word to which he may anchor and in 
which he may find answer to all ques- 
tions. He does not expect it in his creed, 
his church, or his minister. His religion 
is an investment in values, not necessarily 
collectible by him either here or hereafter. 
His rewards are general and not specific. 
He has no indubitable assurance that the 
cost of his religion will really make any 
return to anyone. He realizes that he may 
even be mistaken. All is relative. He be- 
lieves that his guess is right—that the 
signs of “pay ore’ have not misled him. 
Those things for which his religious faith 
stands represent for him the better way. 
On its side are certain deep spiritual 
satisfactions. Here he finds companionship 
of common interest and men intellectually 
and spiritually related to him. 

Here is a high and hazardous adventure 
with no set bounds and no goal but the 
lure of the far-flung stretches of the 
eternal ways to commend it. It is not the 
way for the one who must have the minor 
assurances of visible guide-posts or of 
mileage markers. It is a place for such as 
chart their courses by the star of each 
day’s highest hope, and the daily distance 
run, by the enlargement of understanding 
and the awareness of the essential unity 
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underlying all human endeavor as it seeks 
in wisdom or folly to satisfy its hunger. 
It is no place for the timid souls who fear 
God first and keep his commandments 
afterward. It is a place for the man who 
fears commandments and keeps his God. 
Here, man must seek and find and keep 
and discard and seek and find again as 
he pans the rough ore of life’s experiences, 
retaining at first all that glitters but pres- 
ently coming to recognize and properly 
evaluate that which has weight and sub- 
stance and worth. He knows that the 
trouble with man is man, neither gods nor 
systems, for both represent endeayors 
that redound to man’s glory or his shame. 
Neither heaven nor hell lies at the end of 
the way but either may be beside the way. 

On this road there are no short cuts 
either to riches or righteousness. The 
traveler does not know with certainty 
what will save or what will damn, for 
he has seen many damned in the full 
surety of the possession of their own sal- 
vation and he has seen glorious salvation 
outside of all prescribed systems. Some 
may find great wealth along this way, but 
many come to the end of the journey witb 
only those riches distilled from life’s daily 
experiences. Great love may be the reward 
of a few, but many will know only what 
it is to love greatly. Some will succeed in 
surrounding themselves with peace as 
they travel, but others must be content 
with the peace within. Some will achieve 
great learning and be known of men; 
more will have the only quiet wisdom of 
a united heart and mind. It is an adven- 
ture in faith that needs no assurance. 

The traveler must realize that religion 
together with any rewards that accrue 
therefrom is not a gift but an achieve- 
ment. Phe idea that we are created in the 
image of God is probably too generous, It 
seems more likely that we are rough 
stones which under the magic of genius 
may become beautiful, or, better still, 
bundles of imperfection disturbed by the 
dream of perfection. 

He who is committed not merely to the 
(difficult task of working out his own salva- 
{ion but also of helping to give the more 
abundant life to the struggling masses, 
whose striving is so often without either 
direction or resultant good, will find 
among us much to invite him. The King- 
dom of Heaven comes to earth only as it 
is carried in by earthy men and women 
with celestial vision. With us, religion is 
not a reward at the close of life’s day, it 
is a job for every day; it is not an end 
but a process; it is not a state of grace 
which we seek but a state of graciousness 
that shall be able to withstand the stress 
of the day’s noises, confusions, bitter- 
nesses, hatreds and malice. Only if you 
“ean no other’ will you find that im- 
measurable satisfaction which will make 
the burden that liberal religion imposes 
a rich privilege and an abiding satisfac- 
tion. Then and only then can it be said, 


“Great shall be thy peace”. 
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Religious Concern About Alcohol 


Calling up leaders in churches and others to declare the underlying 
reason for abstaining from drink, and to clarify motives 
for the sake of the highest human interests 


WAITSTILL H. SHARP 


VX YJHY are so many religious people 
concerned with the consumption 
of alcohol? Persons who feel that 

religion is the relation of man to God may 

reasonably inquire if there is more than 
the celebration of this relationship, that 
is, public worship, to be expected of 
churches. Why should churchmen as un- 
like as Baptists and Roman Catholics and 

Unitarians pass beyond worship to the 

formation of temperance societies whose 

business it is to stop the consumption of 
fermented beverages? 

The answer is that a conviction of 
worth of human personality and of duty 
toward that worth underlies the moral 
effort of religion. This may not be ex- 
plicit in a creed or dogma, but it governs 
every phase of altruism, social service, 
and humanitarianism, and every teaching 
dedicated to the self-control and purpose- 
fulness of human life. Every practice and 
institution must secure the largest and 
most harmonious development for all 
souls. The religious person considers his 
fellowmen the expressions of God’s pur- 
pose for a nobler world. Faulty as they 
are, these are the instruments of His in- 
creasing purpose. Through all souls, as 
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People tend to call a man atheist when 
he has not the same God as themselves. 
—Prof. S. Alexander. 


Discipline does not thwart personality ; 
it makes it-—C. Leslie Glenn. 


The only disadvantage of old age is that 
there is too little of it. 
—Sir James Crichton Broicne. 


The working man in work in America is 
mueh better off than in Hngland, but the 
working man out of work in England is 
much better off than he would be in Amer- 
ica.—The Bishop of Eacter. 


The nerve center of character educa- 
tion is in the classroom, for here is where 
the school makes its most continuous and 
systematic application of intelligence to 
the supposably greatest concerns of man. 

—George A. Coe. 


A cold analysis of existing data makes 
clear that if we allow ourselves to drift 
for another two years in the way we have 
been going for the last three years we 
shall have some twenty million wunem- 
ployed.—Ioward Scott. 


A modern religion functions in harmony 
with all that science can reveal of the 
universe, including man himself, and then 
concentrates upon one aim, to cultivate 
and to strengthen all the idealisms of the 
human spirit.—-Minot Simons. 


notably through the supreme souls of 
human history, He draws His world to 
perfection. Any act which cuts off or 
wastes human life is blasphemy. 

Religious persons are concerned with 
alcohol as they are concerned with the 
other habit-forming narcotic drugs, opium, 
morphine, cocaine and heroin. The ex- 
perience of the race is that these elements 
blast and disintegrate human personality. 
Religious persons are concerned with 
alcohol as they are concerned with the 
impact of slavery, war, prostitution, un- 
employment, child labor. These relations 
of human beings are disastrous to the 
richness and harmony of personalities, 
and the religious man seeks their aboli- 
tion and the raising of new and fruitful 
relations in their place. 

The time has come for all of us to 
make this rationale explicit and operative 
in the American settlement of the liquor 
problem. No permanent or useful solution 
cam issue from any but the central com- 
mon ground of a conviction that whatever 
is done must be done on bchalf of asso- 
ciated human life and that all truth must 
be discovered and applied under this gov- 
erning principle. Whether a citizen is inter- 
ested in law observance or in the physical 
and mental fitness of the American people, 
it is his business to make all debate and 
legislation serve the single purpose, not of 
the gratification of an appetite or the re- 
ceipt of brewery dividends, but of a finer 
social life now and an abler American 
race for the future. The time has come 
for both parties, wet and dry, to meet on 
this common ground and then to search 
for the truth. Until now the drys have 
left this principle implicit instead of mak- 
ing it explicit, while the wets have not 
yet brought forward a single disinter- 
ested ethical argument.. When this com- 
mon ground is between the two parties, 
the debate about the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act will be a de- 
bate about these legislations as the best 
way to secure an abstaining America. 
With the conviction of the sacredness of 
human personality sincerely held by both 
sides, an abstaining America, a people 
freed from alcohol, will be the purpose of 
all debate and of whatever new legisla- 
tion is adopted. 

Is this principle possible common 
ground in a nation which is spending 
$2,000,000 each day for its wars? The 
realist is entitled to ask if the value of 
the human spirit as a test of social in- 
stitutions is more than a fantastic cri- 
terion in a land where at least 10,000,000 
people are begging for work. Hvery city, 
state or nation which has not moved, 
though very slowly, toward freedom and 
a richer life for all its people, has joined 
the procession of the doomed empires, 
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Changing Church Papers 


VERY CHURCH EDITOR knows that his 
FE field of journalism is contracting so rapidly 

during these times of upheaval and change 
that the question is whether or not it will ever re- 
cover its area of influence. We have heard good 
churchmen say that denominational journals are 
through. The steady assault in the last twenty 
years on the various branches of the Church by 
the anti-sectarian mind has had its effect on all 
phases of organized religious work, both at home 
and abroad, and it is an inescapable consequence 
that the organs which convey the news of this 
diminished life and labor should become less virile 
and vital. We yield to the facts, though we may 
be wise to come to a less unhappy conclusion than 
the extremists do. 

It is not probable that the journal of communi- 
cation among the congregations and ministers of 
any church will disappear. But the status of the 
church press will be changed. One of the most 
secure papers in this country, in the old economic 
normalcy, was Zion’s Herald, independent journal 
of Methodism. At the annual meeting of its own- 
ing society, the Wesleyan Association, it was stated 
that the paper would be reduced in size and price, 
in the face of baffling losses in circulation and re- 
ductions in income. At once another excellent paper, 
The Churchman, Protestant Episcopal, goes on a 
twice-a-month instead of a weekly basis, after more 
than a century. For a year The Christian Hndeavor 
World, which was long a weekly, has been a monthly 
magazine. The announcement about Tue RxEGisrEer 
is known by our readers. The Trustees have stated 
the case plainly. A similar story could be told of 
the paper or papers of every denomination in this 
country. The significance of it is understood. 

The situation is not caused by the financial 
stagnation, but that hastens the decline and makes 
it necessary for leaders to inquire about the future. 
It is our opinion that no church paper can hope 
steadily to obtain contributions of sufficient literary 
quality to compete with the articles in the weekly 
and monthly periodicals. What will the people do? 
They will read a paper which presents the news 
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of their church, and perhaps they will be inter- 
ested in editorial and contributed opinion. But 
for such a journal is it possible to charge the pres- 
ent subscription price? It has been suggested that 
the congregation agree to budget a subscription 
for each member, and either ask the member to 
contribute a small part of the cost, say $1.00, or 
else that the organ be published once a month and 
the price reduced accordingly. Other suggestions 
will be made. Surely, there is still a function for 
the church paper; but it is necessary that it adapt 
itself to the new times. May TH REGISTER go 
forward. 


The Preaching Mission 


if ISTORY”, says Prime Minister MacDonald, 
“records that many great movements have 
been conceived in adversity and born of 
necessity. It is in the hour of trial that the hearts 
and minds of men are stirred to great undertak- 
ings.” Just now most people say it is enough to en- 
dure; but we like the other active counsel also. It is 
a sign of the greater spirit that the liberal preach- 
ing mission to North Carolina has been planned. 
We publish an interesting article about it today. 
May this band of brothers prosper in their enter- 
prise, aS many another mission has done,—the 
Moravians who weathered the Napoleonic Wars, 
Judson and many heroes in unhappy India, and the 
Scottish missions in the “hungry forties” of the last 
century. “There is a new world always to be made”, 
and that is the mission of missions. 


The Coming Yeat 


IR ARTHUR SALTER has said that the com- 
S ing year will be one of the most critical periods 

in the history of modern civilization. To this 
conclusion he comes after an analysis of the world 
economic condition of which he is a leading in- 
terpreter. Thus our perplexities will probably in- 
crease, and the suffering of the people will hardly 
be less. In the face of it, let us who keep the 
churches do the best work in our lives. What a 
time for preaching! We can save innumerable 
people from despair, and keep them from hurting 
their own spirits by bitterness if we will give them 
the old sureties of religion. And the personal min- 
istry. It is an incalculable good for us to visit the 
people. They are made for faith in time of trial; 
already their composure and patience have been 
tried as by fire. ; 

Let us not say the churches have failed. Look 
out upon our land and see one-third of our neigh- 
bors in want. They are anxious, but they are not 
threatening violence. Their faith in the Nation 
and their aversion to forceful revolution are a great 
honor to them. They know that this thing has be- 
fallen the world not because any set of people are 
more blameworthy than the rest. We are all alike 
as parts of a system which in turn is the embodi- 
ment of a theory, and that theory is wrong. But the 
first need is not to change our social order, though 
that must be done; we have to consider at once 
people who are going to die a spiritual death unless 
they receive the word of life. Not the minister only 
but all of us ought to be going about among our 
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neighbors and friends, and especially to help the 
poor. We can give them sympathy out of our own 
trying experiences and we can tell them a good 
time is coming. There is no doubt that our wavs 
of getting a living will be ordered wisely and we 
shall have enough without anxiety. Our material 
security is on the highway to realization. Economic 
freedom is following in the way of our religious 
liberty and political independence. May it come 
much nearer in 1933. ; 


Doctrines and Missions 


O ONE WHO listened to Mrs. Harper Sibley 

of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 

Toreign Missions Inquiry, whose findings, en- 
titled “Rethinking Missions”, have aroused world- 
wide concern among Christian churches, it seemed 
that the insistence in the report that there shall 
be less emphasis on doctrine may be quite as harm- 
ful as beneficial. There was no fault in Mrs. Sibley’s 
presentment of the fact that there are outworn 
beliefs which only bring reproach upon the great 
work of religion. 

Nothing but praise can be given for her beauti- 
ful examples of Christian living in behalf of the 
less favored people, without respect to theological 
hair-splitting. The quickening spirit and the heal- 
ing, educative ministry of missionaries is magnifi- 
cent. But when objection is made not so much by 
Mrs. Sibley as by the report to doctrine-centered 
religion, we feel sure the commission has yielded to 
a tendency of the times which we have been at 
pains, for religion’s sake, to resist. We believe that 
in the degree that we have beliefs or doctrines that 
search the inmost being and needs of humanity 
and the heart of reality men and women grow into 
effectual messengers of truth and ministers of life. 
We do not believe in dogma as authority, and in 
fact few of the theological ideas of orthodox faith 
would we subscribe to, else we should be orthodox. 
But we must have faith in definite verities or what 
seem verities to us, and they must run to the depth 
of truth and life. By this means we do our best 
work. 

Our impression is that Christian missions have 
been losing ground not because they have been teach- 
ing fundamental doctrine, but rather because they 
have preferred steadily to get on with one another 
in their common work, with the result that what 
they teach has lost its edge and distinction. There 
is a diminished interest in the doctrine of God, 
we all know, and our impression is that what today 
is meant by Christ is far less the Incarnate One of 
traditional Christianity than the Good Physician, 
Teacher, and Friend. We shall not be misunderstood 
when we say that religion requires ultimate values 
that are related to the whole human family in 
metaphysical completeness. The intimation comes 
to us that the Christian theological scheme of sal- 
vation is found wanting, abroad no more than at 
home, This report suggests it is so. What we need 
is a new body of principles which will supply the 
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most exalted motives and serve our brethren of 
every need with the purest devotion. It will always 
be true that a character is just as strong as his 
positive beliefs; that is, his doctrines. 


Following the Pattern 


HESE YEARS of the editorship of Tur Rxc- 

ISTER, fulfilled with this issue, have been en- 

riched by a variety of experiences for which 
I shall always be thankful. From the first day, 
when I set before me a pattern for the work, two 
things have been predominant: To employ the call- 
ing of editor as a means of nurture so that I might 
grow in my task, and to serve the whole Unitarian 
Fellowship sincerely and without partiality. Since 
1918, I have seen our liberal cause attain great 
heights of success and I have seen it in less happy 
state, but always has my faith in the principles 
for which we came into the world been sure and 
serene, and my attitude has been affirmative. It is 
so to this day and will be. That is woven into the 
pattern. 

When one compares the work one does with the 
pattern, there is inevitably a sense of contrast. I 
have no feeling of failure, though too little has 
been accomplished to give me elation. It is gratify- 
ing for me to know that our circulation reached its 
highest mark during this period, and that the 
paper has been quoted approvingly in many esti- 
mable periodicals on the larger issues of the times. 
The intelligent people of our country appreciate 

Tnitarian liberalism. and our contributors have 
been faithful to our best tradition of public serv- 
ice in these pages. Mv keenest satisfaction has 
been in the promotion of all our varied good works, 
and in encouraging liberal thought within our Fel- 
lowship, for we have a mission to experiment in the 
truth which we cannot neglect without peril. 

In the world, where there has been, it seems to 
me, as much change in the past fifteen years as in 
any previous century, I have followed the historic 
example of Unitarians by espousing varied causes 
which seemed true and righteous, though they were 
unpopular and were sustained by brave minori- 
ties, even as we ourselves are a minority. Many of 
these causes have justified themselves, in both theo- 
logical and political fields. while others still fight on. 

It has been a part of the pattern that we are a 
distinctive though not a separate Fellowship, and 
T have respected all faiths while adhering to the 
liberal course decisively and without turning. In 
journalism haste precludes the finished form which 
the artist requires; in spirit I have endeavored to 
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be true to the noble generosity which marks the 
liberal. 

Tt has been good to live in daily association with 
men and women who have cooperated gladly and 
understood clearly. To those who come after me IT 
wish abounding satisfaction and good health! T am 
erateful to say T have missed not a day from my 
desk on account of illness or accident, which sug- 
eests that an editor enjoys a favored calling. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Laymen’s Seven-Point Program 


To enable it to continue and expand these services the League 
asks steady support from its members 


we HAT’S the League doing?’ This 
\X query is fully answered in the 
annual reports of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League sent to all its members, 
and in the columns of The News Letter 
and Tue Reaister. It is briefly answered 
in the following statement which has 
been issued to its members in connection 
with the plan to enlist continuous support 
of the League’s work by the League’s 
men. It is published herewith for the 
information of those men who may wish 
to join the League, either through a 
chapter or individually, by taking out a 
regular membership or one of the special 
memberships listed elsewhere on _ this 
page. 


1. Institutes of Religious Hducation—Con- 
ducted on Star Island for training and inspir- 
ing church school workers, for enlisting men 
in the work of religious education, and for 
providing an intensive course in religion by 
recognized authorities. 

2. Popular Religious Literature—Three ex- 
amples of publications prepared by _ the 
League: “Finding a Faith to Live By” has had 
an average circulation on request of 1,000 
copies a month since its issuance. Cards en- 
titled “Who Are These Unitarians?’ have 
been used to the number of 37,000. A leaflet, 
“Are You a Unitarian Without Knowing It?’ 
quickly went into a second edition of 20,000. 

3. Church Promotion—A church advertis- 
publicity and promotion service, giving 
counsel, preparing “copy” for special parish 
projects, and furnishing materials and sug- 
gestions for attracting people to the church, 
for increasing church attendance and for serv- 
ice to the parish by laymen. A church publicity 
manual is in preparation. 

4. Institutes of Liberal Religion—Carried on 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
cach consisting of a series of addresses, ques- 
tion and answer periods, personal religious 
counsel, newspaper and direct-by-mail adver- 
tising, the distribution of literature, and fre- 
quently addresses over the radio. Some of 
these have been held in Universalist churches, 
and others, on request of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, to assist in founding new 
liberal movements. 

5. Adult Education Program—Directions. 
outlines and materials for the use of League 
chapters in studying the social and economic 
problems of the day in the light of religion, 
also special programs fully outlined on re- 
quest,—all done in the’ belief that the en- 
lightened opinion of free-minded religious men 
is the most powerful force for the solution 
of these questions. 

6. Work Among Students—aAssisting college 
students to organize their new knowledge into 
a sane spiritual interpretation of life, enlisting 
them in the work of liberal churches, dis- 
covering possibilities of religious leadership 
among them,—these are the tasks of the Joint 
Student Committee, with which the League 
two years ago merged its own work, in which 
it is represented and to which it contributes. 

T. Aids to League Chapters—Helping the 
chapter to serve its church and community and 
fo pursue profitable, interesting programs, 
through (a) an information clearing house 
whereby the experience of 200 chapters over 
twelve years may be capitalized ; (b) detailed 
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bulletins on chapter management and _ pro- 
grams; (¢c) direct aid and counsel on specific 
problems, through correspondence, through per- 
sonal visits when possible—a service which we 
would like to increase greatly ; (d) a speakers’ 
bureau; and (e) regional conventions, where 
men can exchange helpful experiences and 
consult with executives and “key men’’. 


Judge Hoffman, Dr. Haggerty, 
for Mid-Western Convention 


Hon. Charles W. Hoffman, judge of the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. James BH. 
Haggerty, professor of sociology in the 
University of Ohio, will be among the 
speakers to address the Middle-Western 
Convention of the Laymen’s League, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Saturday and Sunday, 
February 11 and 12. Judge Hoffman’s 
work has attracted wide attention for the 
manner in which he dispenses with much 
of legal “red tape’ and tries cases by the 
informal conference method. 

Sessions will be held in All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of that city. What laymen 
can do, through their churches and as 
organized groups, to meet the paramount 
problems of present-day living will be the 
convention topic. President Herbert C. 
Parsons of the League, who is executive 
secretary of the Child Council of Massa- 
chusetts and nationally known counsellor 
on social service, will preside and will de- 
liver the final address. 

Practical round table conferences for 
the discussion of church and League 
chapter activities are to be held. Chapter 
officers throughout the Mid-West have 
been asked by the League to suggest 
topics they would like to have thus con- 
sidered. 

A third feature, and no less valuable, 
will be the opportunity for chapter 
workers to exchange helpful experiences 
and to consult personally with national 
executives and “key men” in the field. 
There will be an exhibit of church pub- 
licity and promotion materials, with 
League literature and chapter programs 
and announcements. 


Some Books Circulated by League 


Following are recent accessions to the 
circulating library of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, maintained in cooperation 
with the department of religious educa- 
tion, together with other titles of par- 
ticular interest to Unitarian leaders: 
Straight and Crooked Thinking, 

; Robert Thouless 
Creative Living, Kirby Page. 

A New Deal, Stuart Chase‘ 

America’s Way Out, Norman Thomas. 


The Enduring Quest, H. A, Overstreet. 
A Modern Theism, Minot Simons. 


Ten Great Religions, James Freeman Clarke.’ 


Varieties of Religious Experience, 
William James 


Pathways to Certainty, 
William Adams Brown 
Frankness in Religion, Robert J. Hutcheon. 
Religion Coming of Age, Roy Wood Sellars. 
The Quest of the Ages, A. Eustace Haydon. 
Philosophy, Bertrand Russell. 
Character and Conduct of Life, 
William McDougall 
Types of Philosophy, William HB. Hocking. 
Modern Philosophy, C. EB. M. Joad. 
Story of Philosophy, Will Durant. 
The Foundations of Personality, 
Abraham Myerson 
The Mind in the Making, 
James Harvey Robinson 
of American Civilization, 
Charles A. Beard 
Whither Mankind, Charles A. Beard. 
The Mysterious Universe, Sir James Jeans. 
Human Nature and Conduct, John Dewey. 
Experience and Nature, John Dewey. 
Mystery of the Mind, Leonard T. Troland. 
Introduction to Social Psychology, 
William McDougall 
Process of Group Thinking, H. S. Hlliott. 
Science of Public Welfare, Robert W. Kelso. 
Humanism As a Way of Life, Joseph Walker. 
The Twilight of Christianity, 
Harry 
Theism and the Modern Mood, 
Walter Marshall Horton 
This Believing World, Lewis Browne. 
A Preface to Morals, Walter Lippmann. 
Religion Without Revelation, Julian Huxley. 
Religion in a Changing World, 
Rabbi A. H. Silver 
Religion Lends a Hand, James Myers. 
Middletown, Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. 


Rise 


Elmer Barnes 


Missions, This Year, Next Year 


Plans for next year’s mission, institute 
and lecture program, including more di- 
versified types of missions and addresses, 
are already under consideration by the 
Laymen’s League, which has carried on 
this educational and missionary project 
for the past eleven years. 

“New members have been added and 
there will be more’, says a report of the 
recent mission at Ridgewood, N.J., where 
Dr. Horace Westwood gave the addresses. 
The trustees of the church hope that 
another mission may be held there under 
League auspices. 

Regular League missions for the rest of 
the year have been scheduled at Utica 
and Binghamton, N.Y., Galesburg, WATS 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., and others are 
being negotiated, in addition to the ten 
simultaneous missions to be held by the 
new Mission Brotherhood in North 
Carolina, January 15-22. Although the 
Brotherhood is an independent organiza- 
tion, its first missionary venture is to be 
undertaken under League auspices. 


Three Kinds of Memberships 


There are three classes of membership 
in the Laymen’s League: first, the regular 
membership of $1.00 a year, paid either 


_ through a chapter or as an individual ; 


second, the life membership of $50; third, 
the special memberships of varying 
amounts, paid in addition to regular and 
life memberships. The last mentioned are 
on a yearly basis; payment of one of 
these does not obligate the giver beyond 
one year, although the following annual 
Special memberships are being suggested 
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as the principal means by which men of 
the free churches can insure the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the League’s 
manifold activities : 


Participating Laymen 
Contributing Laymen 
Subseribing Laymen 
Maintaining Laymen 
Sustaining Laymen 

Supporting Laymen 


$28 One Up to $10 
Wrote hci Ree ae aot Oe GO me pene) 
Wayans a eh.gond «20 sCOmo DO. 
eevee pOURLOLaLOO 
apf Nan Se Yas $100 to $500 
OES ASCE Ce et $500 and over 


Dr. Dexter on Western Trip 


December 27, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
retary of the department of social rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, left Boston for a month’s trip 
through the Middle West. December 28 
to 30 he will be in Cincinnati, Ohio, at- 
tending the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Heonomic and Sociological Societies. 
The morning of January 1 he speaks at 
St. John’s Church in Cincinnati and that 
evening at the Unitarian Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. Tuesday, January 3, he speaks on 
“The British Experiment with Unemploy- 
ment Insurance’ before the Laymen’s 
League at the First Church in Cincinnati. 
Thursday, January 5, he is speaking before 
the Laymen’s League Chapter in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Friday noon, January 6, he 
has been asked to address the Chicago 
Bar Association on the subject, “The In- 
dividual and the State’, and that same 
evening he speaks at the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, on “Religion and Poli- 
tics’. January 8, morning and evening, he 
speaks at the Unitarian church in Iowa 
City, Ia.. and then from the 9th to the 
11th he is giving a series of lectures to 
the students at Meadville Theological 
School. The evening of the 10th he is to 
speak at the Church of the Brotherhood 
in Chicago. He is giving an address 
Thursday, the J2th, at St. Louis, Mo., 
at the annual convention of the League 
of Nations Association and will be at- 
tending that convention through the 14th. 
Sunday morning, January 15, he is speak- 
ing at the Unitarian church in Topeka, 
Kans., and in the evening before the 
Topeka Forum; the 16th at Salina, Kans. ; 
the 17th at the Universalist church in 
Hutchinson, Kans.; the 18th at the Uni- 
tarian church in Wichita, Kans.; the 19th 
at the Universalist chureh in Junction 
City, Kans.; and Friday evening, the 20th, 
at All Souls’ Church, Kansas City, Kans. 
Sunday morning, January 22, he speaks 
at the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo. He is returning from St. Louis 
through Kentucky and the southern part 
of West Virginia, visiting the centers 
where the Friends are working in the coal 
fields and mountains, and is planning to 
make a special point to see all of our own 
people who are working with the Friends. 
He expects to return to Boston sometime 
early in February. 

During December Dr. Dexter had the 
following appointments: December 1, he 
attended the Friends Service Committee 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., and the 2nd 
and 3rd he visited the mining fields in and 
about Morgantown, W. Va. Sunday, De- 
cember 4, he spoke three times at the 
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Unitarian Church in Marietta, Ohio. De- 
cember 138, he spoke at the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston; December 14 before 
the Unitarian Students’ group at Boston 
University ; December 15, before the Uni- 
tarian Students’ group at Harvard; De- 
cember 16, in the afternoon before the 
Watertown Alliance and in the evening 
before the Medford, Mass., Laymen’s 
League; and Sunday evening, December 
18, before the Junior Parish at the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass. De- 
cember 20, he met with the Unitarian- 
Universalist students at Tufts College, 
and December 22 he was again at Phila- 
delphia for a meeting with the Friends 
Service Committee. 


Watch for Pittsburgh Car 


Every teacher of the First Unitarian 
Church School in Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
te out of town the week of July 8-15, 
933. 

They will all be at the Isles of Shoals 
attending the Institute of Religious 
Education and other meetings of Lay- 
men’s League Week. The Institute is 
conducted with the cooperation of the 
Department of Religious Hducation of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
The Pittsburgh church is among those 
parishes which have been for several 
years well represented during League 
Week, and its plan for, 100 per cent. 
representation—already under way in 
December—is a climax to the continu- 
ing interest in the Institute shown by 
its workers in religious education. 

How many of the 280 parishes situ- 
ated nearer the Shoals will do likewise 
for their church schools? 

The registration fee for the 1985 
League Week has been reduced to $3.00. 


Three Organizations Combine in 
a Christmas Festival 

The following persons participated in 
the Christmas Festival service given by 
the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIL, 
Sunday afternoon, December 18. 

From the Channing Club: Robert 
Storer, Joseph Salek, Joseph Barthe, Les 
Marzolf, Jay Fisher, Maynard Van Dyke, 
Thurba MecGlone, Peggy How, Katherine 
Lane, Ruth Wisdom, Mylitta Doan, Peggy 
Newson, E. Fisher, Mary Helen Barber, 
Ramona Sawyer, Mitzie Sanders, Carol 
Vincent, Kay, Ruth, and Virginia Tanker- 
sley, Marjorie and Frances Schultze, Don 
MeMillan, Clifford Jones, James Cummins, 
Mary Mahaffey. 

From the Choir: Elva Gamble, Marie 


Howland, MHarriet Bingham, Florence 
Noftesker, Dorothy Woods, Barbara 


Kroft, Helen McMillan, Helen Gloeckle, 
Wright McCollum, Charles Hess, Phillip 
Clark, Guy Hamilton, Hardy Humes, 
Manning Bross, MacKenzie Ward, and 
John Hanson. 

From the North Shore Conservatory of 
Music and Dance: Hrika Thimey, Tillie 
Clavigo, Dorothy Hunn, Vera Love, Lois 
Plain, Frank Federes, Robert Stanlon, 
Hlise Hurd, Mae Kyhn, Ann Kurgens, 
Esther Kruse, Kazmira Kowali. 


DaAvEeNrorT, ITA——Thirty-nine members 
of the Unitarian School of Religious 
Hdueation maintained a record of perfect 
attendance during November. 


Friday Evening Vespers 


at Worcester, Mass. 


The First Unitarian Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., is conducting a series of Friday 
evening vesper services with Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, the minister, in charge. The organ 
begins at five o’clock. The church is dimly 
illuminated. There is a single lighted 
candle before and below the pulpit. The 
service includes selections from the Bible 
and a modern poem. A short prayer fol- 
lows. Dr. Savage then gives an address 
lasting approximately twelve minutes. 
Following the address the organ plays 
some old familiar hymn—the hymn is not 
sung. 

In a recent address entitled “Light on 
the Clouds That Obscure Jesus’, Dr. 
Savage said that this cloud was formed 
because Paul, through his early training 
at Tarsus, had accepted a_ theological 
philosophy which was’ a mixture of 
Oriental, Greek and Jewish ideas. He said 
that out of this arose a plan of salvation 
in which the central figure was “a pre- 
existent demi-god whose duty was to 
mediate between God and man’. Christ 
was this figure. Continuing, the speaker 
said: “Paul, possessed by this idea, be- 
came the greatest missionary of all time. 
The so-called pagan world was ready for 
a new religion. The old gods were going. 
Slowly this new religion formed of a 
philosophy and a theology foreign to 
Jesus himself was adopted and the man 
of Galilee forgotten. His place was taken 
by this pre-existent demi-god, this offi- 
cial Christ, and ‘Christianity’, built in his 
name but not in his spirit, became a 
mighty myth with worldly power. 

“Slowly, surely, this obscuring cloud is 
disappearing, melting before the rays 
which shine from the truth regarding this 
Son of God and Son of Man, and he is 
reappearing in the strength of his human 
divinity, to be seen as Emerson saw him, 
‘The only soul in history who has ap- 
preciated the worth of a man’”. 


Dr. Westwood at Post Office Mission 

There was a good attendance at the 
conference of Post Office Mission workers 
held in Wliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Friday, December 16. Mrs. 
Edward M. Dodge, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided, and the speaker was Dr. 
Horace Westwood: his subject, “Leaves 
from the Mission Preacher’s Note Book”’. 
Dr. Westwood told many interesting anec- 
dotes illustrating his experiences as mis- 
sion preacher for the Laymen’s League. 
He spoke of his work in the South, and 
paid tribute to the value of the Post 
Office Mission. Correspondents travel 
miles to listen to a liberal preacher. The 
literature sent out by the committee is 
appreciated. Mission workers should not 
be impatient for results; it is slow work 
at best, but a venture that is of inecreas- 
ing value. 
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THE-BOOKs FAbine 


Striking Twelve in Religious 
Education 


CASH STUDIES OF PRESENT-DAY RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. By Hugh Hartshorne and Elsa Lotz. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.00. 

What is creative teaching? How does 
it differ from conventional teaching? What 
are its advantages, if any? Is there any 
way of weighing it or of computing its 
values? Do children like it? Do they profit 
by it? These and many questions are 
answered in this thrilling book, which is 
sponsored by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

The authors visited one hundred and 
fifty classes in religion in many parts of 
the United States and Canada, going in 
each case to schools recommended by the 
authorities as providing examples of good 
teaching; and now they describe their 
visits, in many cases giving a detailed ac- 
count of all that they saw. The record is 
highly interesting and informative. One 
reads it with unflagging interest to the 
end. One sees creative teaching at its best 
and conventional teaching also at its best. 
One sees child-centered teaching, and con- 
tent-centered teaching, and one sees them 
evaluated. The results are overwhelmingly 
in favor of the progressive methods. The 
theory of creative teaching is centered on 
“the immediate needs and experiences of 
pupils as over against the older emphasis 
on the transmission of a fixed body of 
material”. Further, the new method begins 
at seratch, and is not hampered by an 
incubus of fixed creedal matter. 

The results of either method are not 
faultless, but creative teaching comes 
nearer striking twelve than does conven- 
tional teaching. Perhaps its most distinc- 
tive result is the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren, leading on to a rational solution 
of their character problems, and a feeling 
that the church school is a real part of 
life. The comments and conclusions of the 
authors are not the least valuable part 
of the book. One hesitates to use super- 
latives, but they are called for by this 
book. These studies point the way to the 
new day and the new way in religious as 
in all education. The only Unitarian 
school apparently included in these 
studies is that at Omaha where interest- 
ing worship services are being developed. 
Other schools recognized are those of 
the Riverside Church, New York, and the 
Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
East Orange, N.J., though all records are 
presented under fictitious names. E.F. 


Raymond Ditmars 


THRILLS OF A NATURALIST’S QumusT. By Ray- 
mond Ditmars. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. 

We have here a book that a reader had 
better not pick up in the evening if he 
or she intends to go to bed in decent time. 
Hach page is full of interest, and many 
tell of intensely exciting episodes; but 


not only is there excitement and comedy 
that borders tragedy, but also wholesome 
and welcome instruction. Insects, snakes, 
and mammals, known and almost un- 
known, are introduced to us and verily 
become almost friends. 

From finding snakes in a New York park, 
we pass to the forming of a private col- 
lection in the home (much to the dis- 
quiet of the rest of the family), we take 
journeys far afield to find specimens, we 
accompany Mr. Ditmars as he transports 
deadly snakes in unique fashion, and are 
introduced to the habits, likes, and dis- 
likes of various animals in the New York 
Zoo. 

It is impossible to select one chapter as 
being especially interesting, for wherever 
the book is opened the interests are surely 
captured. 

Perhaps if I were to select special 
readers, I would say ‘Give the book to 
a boy’, and “Induce a lady who is afraid 
of snakes to read it”. But I am not at 
all sure that the fear would be removed. 

These selections do not infer that others 
will not be interested. All who commence 
its pages will read on and on, and will 
not relish interruptions. M.H, 


The Vitality of Christ 


A Stupy or Jesus’ Own Rb5LIGION. By 
George Walter Fiske. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 


This book is an affirmative answer to 
the question whether Jesus still has a 
message to this “complacent, cynical, 
hectic generation of ours’. The first ten 
chapters of the book are an account of 
the evolution of Jesus’ religious nature 
and ideals. In two of these chapters the 
author criticizes the “interimsethik’’ 
theory of certain German scholars. The 
author justly dissents from this theory 
without, however, denying that Jesus held 
to the eschatology of his day. The author 
staunchly maintains that Jesus’ teachings 
contain eternal truths and have a _ uni- 
versal application to human beings for 
untold generations. “The Golden Rule and 
the Law of Love still stand as the eternal 
heart of Jesus’ religion. Had Jesus been 
a mere eschatologist he would have ex- 
alted patience, not loye, as the fulfillment 
of the law an@ would have forgotten the 
prophets.” 

Later, the author seeks the most char- 
acteristic conceptions and the social ideals 
of Jesus. In reading these chapters one 
feels that the author is reading a great 
many of his own ideas into Jesus’ teach- 
ings. 

The third part of the book is an elo- 
quent and convincing appeal to Christians 
to apply Jesus’ timeless and redeeming 
principles to every phase of life. The 
book reveals a rare scholarship combined 
with an ardent passion for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of humanity. 6.s.¢. 
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Church School Music 


PrRAcTICAL CHURCH ScHOOL Music. By 
Reginald L. McAll. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

A much-needed manual by an authority- 
So far as the reviewer knows, the only 
book in Wnglish on this subject. The 
author treats fully and concretely the 
following subjects: How to Start Real 
Voice Training, Securing Clearness in 
Speaking by the Leader and his Group, 
Combining the Words with Music, 
Training the Singing Voices of the 
the Group, and the like. He has excellent 
chapters on Principles of Speech Sounds, 
Rhythm in Music, and Interpretation of 
Tunes through Piano Leadership. He deals 
with the pointing of chants—a difficult 
problem for leaders and choirs. The last 
ten pages of the book deal with Planning 
for Better Music in Church School Wor- 
ship. Considering the slovenly enunciation 
of our choirs, both senior and junior, the 
chapter on Speech Sounds is worth the 
price of the book—and more. The author 
has rendered a substantial service to the 
cause of good music in our church schools 
and the book should be in the hands of 
every leader. W.S..S. 


Not a Cure 


THe Cure or Souus: By Charles T. Holman. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

This book is a brief, almost hurried, 
survey of the accomplishments of social 
psychology since William James. It at- 
tempts, not without a degree of success, 
to translate the jargon of the psychologist 
into current idiom for the use of minis- 
ters. The cure of souls emerges, not as a 
kindly humanitarianism of a Vicar of 
Wakefield, but as an absorbing study of 
man’s adjustment to an incredibly complex 
and baffling world. 

The author swiftly sketches the nature 
of case work and the equipment needed 
for its effective operation, and no clerical 
novice can help finding in the discussion 


a wealth of concrete suggestions of 
genuine merit. In meeting minor per- 
sonality maladjustments he will find 


varied and intelligent methods deseribed ; 
conversely, in handling exaggerated forms 
of mental disorder, he will see the wisdom 
of placing the patient in the hands of a 
specialist. 

If this book is accepted for what it 
really’ is—a terse and accelerated ap- 
proach to the field of clinical psychiatry 
—it can be most worthwhile. To think of 
it as more than this is unfair to the 
author. The reviewer regrets that so many 
chapters are merely a roll cail of problems 
in religion. Ss. H, F. 


Tabloid Review 


APTERNOONS IN EDEN. By Amanda Benjamin 
Hall. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.00. 

This book of verse by an accomplished 
poetess, winner of many American poetry 
prizes, is in pleasing contrast to the run 
of contemporary poetry. The “Ballad of 
the Three Sons” is outstanding. Miss Hall 
depicts the humble life with a sure touch, 
and is equally at home in both ballad and 
sonnet form. @.c. M. 
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Liberal Preaching Order 


Service of Consecration, January 10, of the Mission Brotherhood, 
members of which embark upon first venture in 
North Carolina 


organized Mission Brotherhood, a 

liberal preaching order, will be con- 
secrated to its high task and will embark 
on its first venture. Historic King’s 
Chapel in Boston, Mass., will be the scene 
of an impressive consecration service 
Tuesday night, January 10, at 8 o’clock. 
Shortly thereafter, twelve men of the 
order will go to North Carolina where 
they will conduct nine simultaneous 
preaching missions and a seminar on lib- 
eral religion for students and faculty 
members of the University of North 
Carolina. The service will follow a day’s 
retreat in the Divinity Chapel of Tufts 
College, led by Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
brother chaplain of the Order. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Patern- 
ity in New York City, will preach the 
sermon at the consecration service. Dr. 
Sullivan will give the charge to the 
brothers. Dr. Horace Westwood, brother 
director of the order and mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, will 
sketch briefly the history of the preach- 
ing missions carried on by the League 
and the founding of the Order. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins, minister of the King’s 
Chapel, will give the invocation; Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester of the Crane Theological 
School of Tufts College, formerly its dean, 
will lead the responsive reading; and 
Dr. Frederic R. Griffin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., will 
offer the prayer of dedication. Greetings 
from the American Unitarian Association 
will be brought by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
its president, and from the Universalist 
General Convention by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
its general superintendent. Representatives 
of theological schools and denominational 
organizations in both fellowships will be 
present. 

Rey. Abbot Peterson of the First Parish, 
Unitarian, in Brookline, Mass., will be 
marshal at the service. Rev. William H. 
Gysan, Unitarian minister to students in 
Greater Boston, will be head usher, and 
the ushers will be eight theological stu- 
dents, four from Harvard and four from 
Tufts. 

Although the Brotherhood is an inde- 
pendent group, at present constituted of 
Unitarian and Universalist preachers, its 
North Carolina project will be carried out 
under auspices of the Laymen’s League, 
which is assisting chiefly in the matter of 
publicity. Organization and promotion 
work in North Carolina is in charge of 
Dr. Francis B. Bishop, state superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches. 

These are the places and the men for 
the ten simultaneous series: Asheville, 
Rey. Owen W. Hames; Winston-Salem, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy; Wilmington, Rev. 
Leon R. Land; Greensboro, Rey. Lyman 
V. Rutledge and Rey. Elmer D. Colcord; 

Goldsboro, Rey. Max A. Kapp and Rey. 


[one time approaches when the newly 


Dana MchL. Greeley; Durham, Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins; Chapel Hill, Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner; High Point, Rey. 
Robert W. Jones; Raleigh, Dr. Horace 
Westwood; Rocky Mount, Rey. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow. 

Dean Skinner of the Crane Theological 
School will lead the seminar in liberal 
religion, chiefly for students and faculty 
members of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. These will con- 
sist of lectures followed by group discus- 
sions. The other series will be preaching 
missions of the type carried on by the 
League. 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


Topics for the North Carolina sermons 
and lectures will be: “Liberal Religion 
Faces a New World”; “Jesus of Nazareth 
and the World of Today’; “The Bible— 
What Can a Liberal Believe?’ “A Lib- 
eral’s Confession—‘What God Means to 
Me’”, “The Liberal’s Substitute for the 
Old Salvation”, “Immortality and Modern 
Thought”, and “What’s Coming in Reli- 
gion?” 

Of the places to be visited, only Greens- 
boro and Rocky Mount have liberal 
churches, both Universalist. In the other 
communities, it is hoped that lay groups 
for the study of liberal religion will be 
formed immediately after the missions 
and that a conference of key people from 
each place will be held to organize the 
work on a state-wide basis. 

This interdenominational band of lib- 
eral mission preachers is the first of its 
kind in church history. Formation of the 
order was begun in September at the 
Senexet Retreat House in Connecticut. 
.Dr. Sullivan led in the devotional exer- 
cises and brought to the men a high 
vision of what such an endeavor might 
achieve. Both he and Dr. Westwood, out 
of their experience as successive staff 
mission preachers, gave wise counsel and 
guidance. Before they left Senexet, the 
ministers, representing both Unitarian 
and Universalist fellowships, drew up and 
signed a covenant in which they pledged 
themselves ‘to conduct at least one 
preaching mission each year under the 
auspices of the order, or obediently to ful- 
fill such other duties as may be assigned 
to us’. Hach man also agreed to under- 
write his own expense in connection with 
the venture, but in order that the spirit 
of comradeship might prevail, they 
created the “common purse’, to which 
each would contribute according to his 
opportunity and from which each would 
take according to his need. 
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The basis of the organization is volun- 
tary and unofficial. Membership in it will 
be open to liberals of any denomination 
who are in harmony with the spirit of 
its covenant and prepared to assume its 
obligations. The quickening of the mis- 
sionary zeal in the free churches and a 
great increase in the variety and scope 
of the preaching missions are among its 
objectives. Its numerical goal is two hun- 
dred preaching missions each year: its 
spiritual goal is the transformation and 
enrichment of human lives everywhere 
through making known to them persua- 
Sively the liberating and life-giving mes- 
sage of liberal religion. 

Membership of the order at present is 
as follows: Dr. Westwood, Dr. Sullivan, 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, Mr. Eames, Mr. Coleord, Mr. 
Joy, Mr. Land, Mr. Peterson, Rey. Stanley 
Manning, Rey. John N. Mark, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Rey. Harry lL. Canfield, Rev. 
Isaac Smith, Mr. Jones, Mr. Rutledge, 


Mr. Greeley, Dr. Bishop, Mr. Argow, Dr. 
McCollester, Dr. Griffin, Mr. Kapp, Dean 
Skinner, Rey. Alfred S. Cole, Dr. Hall, Dr. 
Stanard D. Butler, Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings. 


Christmas at_B Yee ae 


For sixty years the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union has provided a Christ- 
mas festival for the children of Boston 
and this year it was held on Saturday 
afternoon, December 17. 

Richard Ray, Jr., a director of the 
Union in behalf of the board of directors 
and the special committee in charge, wel- 
comed the children. The orchestra played 
and the children joined in singing Christ- 
mas carols led by “Ronnie and Van” of 
radio fame. This was followed by a large 
and brilliantly lighted Christmas tree 
with an electric star shining over all, 
and with John EH. Mansfield as Santa 
Claus. The children were further enter- 
tained by motion pictures and Raymond 
Pike in feats of juggling and legerdemain. 
Ice cream and cake were served by young 
women and men, and each child carried 
home a box of clothing, toys, and candy. 
The chairmen of the several committees 
were as follows: Invitations, J. Gilbert 
Peirce; presents, Mrs. Gordon Kennedy; 
refreshments, Mrs. James W. Spring; tree 
and entertainment, Robert Winsor, Jr.; 
social service committee, William H. 
Brown; social service secretary, Eva K. 
Scarborough. 


Gregorio Agripay, in 1899 


Rey. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., recently consulted some old files 
of The Boston Globe and found in the 
issue of July 24, 1899, an item of news in 
part as follows: “Gregorio Agripay [note 
the spelling] declares himself Vicar-Gen- 
eral in the Philippines.” People at the 
time probably noted that this Agripay had 
been excommunicated by the Spanish Arch- 
bishop. It is quite unlikely that any Uni- 
tarian dreamed that more than thirty 
years later this Gregorio Aglipay would 
be welcomed by thousands of Unitarians 
in America as a Liberal. 
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Story of a Unitarian Booth 


New York League for the tenth year displays material for propagating 
the liberal faith and finds four varieties of interested visitors 


Women had a booth at the annual 

Women’s Arts and Industries Exposi- 
tion at Hotel Commodore, New York, from 
November 28 to December 3, inclusive. 
The booth was roomy and had a central 
location, for the general director of the 
exposition pronounced the League ‘her 
best customer’, this being the League’s 
tenth appearance at the exposition. Those 
in charge of the booth often acted as an 
information bureau, thereby augmenting 
considerably their atmosphere of friendly 
fellowship. 

Phe booth was draped in dark red, in 
the center of which was a reproduction 
of Gustay Brion’s picture, “The Return 
from the Christening’, by Miss Jessica 
Lewis of All Souls Church. Under the 
picture was an altar-table decorated on 
various days by candles, vases of flowers, 
or Chinese pottery and books. The table 
was flanked on either side by pulpit 
chairs. At the front of the booth were 
arranged rows of pamphlets, sermons, 
mottoes, and other suitable literature for 
free distribution. At both ends were Way- 
side Pulpits equipped with flashing lights. 
One was “God give me hills to climb and 
strength for climbing’, by Arthur Guiter- 
man, and the other was “The human soul 
has never long known defeat; it will not 
now”, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

The visitors, about equally men and 
women, fell into these main classes: First, 
of course, active and loyal Unitarians 
who came to wish the booth godspeed and 
to take away the written words of their 
favorite Unitarian leaders of thought. 
Second, people of other sects who wished 
to know more of our traditions, aims and 
work, and third, those who came to ad- 
mire and comment upon our setting and 
the picture. Fourth, and probably the 
largest, those who came out of curiosity 
and the young people of both sexes. Of 
these, the young women were apt to gather 
the mottoes and pass on, but nearly all 
the young men remained for questions and 
discussion. 

A bit of comment on two of these 
groups: First, those who have had some 
affiliation with Unitarians in the past. 
(Questions were asked: “Where are So- 
and-So now?”’, “Do you know ae 
“What is the Unitarian church nearest 
me?” Incidentally, from this group came 
most favorable talk of All Souls new 
church, proving that it has already made 
itself felt in the community. There were 
frequent. requests for sermons of the Uni- 
farian ministers of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, as well as calendars and lists of the 
near-by churches. 

The second group proved the most. in- 
teresting, for here was felt the challenge 
and .privilege of speaking for liberalism. 
Over and over again a visitor remarked, 
‘But you Unitarians don’t believe in, ete.” 
It becomes more and more necessary for 
each, and every one of us of this great 
fellowship to know. our traditions and to 


[we New York League of Unitarian 


state definitely and confidently our work- 
ing principles. We should lead the way to 
advance the cause of spiritual truth and 
light in the present crisis, and make it 
our mission “to lay the foundations for 
the new and better time”. 

One of the most popular calls was for 
literature which stated the Unitarian 
viewpoint toward God, Jesus, the Bible, 
and general religious matters. Many 
people said: “Give me your one pamphlet 
which states most clearly and concisely 
your religious history, beliefs and aims.” 
Such literature we were pleased and 
proud to furnish, but alas! for the most 
frequent and urgent requests we had very 
little in stock: “What is the Unitarian 
answer to the scientific revelations of this 
day and tomorrow? How do you reconcile 
religion and science?’ It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that in this field is the very 
stronghold of Unitarianism. We appeal to 
our thinkers and leaders everywhere to 
answer in print the liberal attitude 
toward science that this call may not 
remain unanswered. 

The booth was arranged and presided 
over by a committee of six women, with 
Mrs. William B, Donnell as chairman. To 
her loyalty and faith as well as to the 
tireless enthusiasm of Mrs. Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker, belongs the success of 
the booth. With the help of various as- 
sistants from many affiliating branches of 
the Metropolitan district the booth was 
kept open from noon till midnight during 
the entire week. Many expressed the feel- 
ing that to them it was an oasis of rest 
and peace of the whole exposition. 

The results were tangible and gratify- 
ing. Many new names were added to the 
guest book. Many bonds of old friendships 
were strengthened. Many new ones were 
initiated, especially among the women in 
charge of the other booths and the easual 
visitors. Much hopeful encouragement was 
extended to the group of foreign women 
who signified their desire to organize a 
liberal group. Above all it was a welcome 
chance to workers and visitors alike to 


broaden their human contacts and render: 


their bit of spiritual service to the com- 
munity. We congratulate the Southern 
Jalifornia Alliance women on their suc- 
cessful booth this fall and we heartily 
recommend this form of religious leaven 
to liberalize the other parts of the country. 
Epa L. WitttaMs. 


Cuicaco, Inn—The Church of the 
Brotherhood has completed its organiza- 
tion. A constitution and by-laws have 
been adopted, providing for a board of 
trustees of nine members, including four 
officers. Officers are as follows: Sebastian 
Staerzl, president ; Miss Lucile Gray, vice- 
president; Alfred W. Jarchow, clerk ; Otto 
Christiansen, treasurer; and Curt Graepp, 
Andrew K. Guldek, Miss Alma Staerzl, 
Gunnar J. Helsing, and Sven Steffin, trus- 
tees. A call was issued to Rev. Oswald E. 
Helsing, and accepted. 
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Ordain Hobart W. Spring 


Installed also in the ministry of church of 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


The ordination and installation of 
Hobart Wadsworth Spring took place in 
the Unitarian church in ‘Tyngsboro, 
where he has been called as minister, on 
Sunday, December 11. The following min- 
isters took part in the service: Dr. George 
BH. Huntley of Cambridge, Mass., in- 
vocation and Scripture reading; sermon, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach; recommenda- 
tion of the Fellowship Committee, Dr. 
George F. Patterson; in charge of the 
ordination and installation, Roscoe ©. 
Turner of the parish committee, Tyngs- 
boro; prayer and charge to the minister, 
Rev. Charles R. Joy; charge of the con- 
gregation, Rev. William Channing Brown; 
welcome to the conference, Rev. Otto 
Lyding; welcome to the community, Rev. 
Thurman I. Alexander of the Evangelical 
church in Tyngsboro. The music was in 
charge of the organist, Mrs. Winnifred .- 
Flagg Symonds; Miss Marjorie Gilchrist 
of Braintree, Mass., sang two solos, and 
Horace Bancroft of Nashua, N.H., cellist, 
rendered appropriate music. 

Mr. Spring was born in South Brain- 
tree, Mass., October 10, 1901. He attended 
Braintree High School and graduated 
from Massachusetts State College with the 
degree of bachelor of science in 1922. He 
was instructor in economics in the Provi- 
dence, R.I., division of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, 1927-29. Mr. Spring at present 
is engaged in estate and trust work in the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Boston. In 
Braintree, he has been vice-president of 
the parish committee. Mr. Spring is mar- 
ried and has three children. 


General Union in Duluth, Minn. 


What is regarded as an epoch in the 
chureh life of Duluth, Minn., was the fel- 
lowship on Thanksgiving Day, when a 
union service was held in the large, well- 
filed Pilgrim C Yongregational Church. The 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist and 
Episcopalian ministers, the Jewish Rabbi 
and the Unitarian minister took part. This 
Service was the outgrowth of a smaller 
union service which has been held for the 
past four years in rotation of places of 
worship by Rabbi Harvey E. Wessel of 
Temple Emmanuel, and Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard of the First Unitarian Church. 
This year Mr. Adlard delivered the ser- 
mon on “Thanksgiving for the Things that 
Remain”, 


CALAIS, MAINE.—The parsonage, which 
Was damaged by fire, bas been repaired, 
and the minister, Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, 
and his family have moved into it. The 
Alliance has undertaken complete renova- 
tion of the church kitchen. The ehurch 
School workers found the visit of Miss 
Gertrude Taft, of Unitariain headquarters, 
very helpful, and the standards and at- 
tendance are advancing. There was a 
Suitable program on Christmas Bye. Mr. 
Clark preached the sermon for the union 
Thanksgiving service, in the Congrega- 
tional Church. 
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Unitarian Centenary in Montreal 


Throngs of visitors and worshipers bring congratulations and join in the 
celebration of the Church of the Messiah, which has a large 


place in 


| IbuGet abeianiece in Montreal, Can- 

ada, celebrated its centenary De- 

cember 4, when special services 
were held in the Church of the Messiah, 
and the congratulations of many ministers 
of other denominations were tendered the 
congregation. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Asgsocia- 
tion, was the preacher at the morning 
service and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, and former minister of the 
church, also made an address. 

Prior to the evening service, at a re- 
ception for Dr. Cornish and Dr. Snow in 
Channing Hall, Prof. Neville Evans, of 
McGill University, traced the history of 
the Montreal Unitarian church from the 
first sermon preached in 1832 by Mr. 
Hughes, of Yeovil, Somerset, to the in- 
ception of regular services ten years later. 

“In 1848”, he said, “it was felt that a 
settled minister must be obtained and, 
on the recommendation of Dr. Mont- 
gomery, of Belfast, a call was sent to 
John Cordner, a promising young man 
just finishing his theological training in 
Belfast. By 1845 the church was legally 
incorporated. Dr. Cordner’s ministry 
lasted thirty-six years, to 1879. His tenure 
was one of consolidation. Both he and 
his congregation were enthusiastic and 
much controversy between the Unitarian 
church on the one hand and many of 
the orthodox churches of the city on the 
other was carried on. Perhaps this atti- 
tude was inevitable in those early days 
of organization, but it is now a thing of 
the past. 

‘During this period a small church 
was built on the Beaver Hall Hill site 
where fourteen years later it was re- 
placed by the larger one which stood 
there so long. In 1880 Rey. William Sul- 
livan Barnes, of Woburn, Mass., became 
pastor of the church and his ministry did 
much to instill the Christian spirit in his 
flock and to dispel the ill-feeling which 
existed and to replace it with a spirit of 
sympathy. Under his guidance the serv- 
ices of the chureh became ever more 
deeply spiritual and large numbers of 
outsiders were drawn in. 

“In 1908, the congregation having found 
that the church on Beaver Hall Hill was 
becoming less convenient for their sery- 
ices, the formal dedication of the new 
church took place. In 1909 Mr. Barnes 
was granted the degree of LL.D. honoris 
causa from McGill University; he re- 
signed in the same year and was suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, who 
for eight years guided the destinies of the 
church when he was succeeded for less 
than two years by Rev. D. H. Ferrell. 

“Then came Rey. S. B. Snow and for 
six years the congregation benefited by 
his genial personality. Above all things 
he had the capacity for making friends 
‘and to this day we benefit by the con- 
genial atmosphere with which he imbued 
‘and surrounded the organization. The 


Canada 


last chapter of the story is that which 
we are now writing, and it is not yet 
finished. Like all other organizations we 
suffer from the strain and stress which 
is worldwide. Mr. Clare, our scholarly 


and devoted pastor, is having no easy 
task in keeping up our courage and com- 


bating apathy. Outside the church he is 
a frequent and yalued speaker and _ lec- 
turer and is winning respect and admira- 
tion for himself and indirectly for his 
congregation. Under his leadership and 
with the brave help of those who really 
have the success of our movement at 
heart, we hope in the time to come for 
things still better than those that have 
been.” 

At the evening service ministers of 
other communions in Montreal extended 
their congratulations to the church and 
to Mr. Clare. Among them were: Dr. 
Malcolm Campbell, First Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. George H. Donald, Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul; Dr. Lloyd 


C. Douglas, St. James United Church; 
Dr. David MacLennan, Emmanuel 
Church; Dr. Leslie Pidgeon, Erskine 


Church; Dr. S. P. Rose, professor emeri- 
tus, United Theological College, and Dr. 
James Smyth, principal, United Theolog- 
ical College. Rev. Norman S. Dowd of the 


Unitarian church. of Ottawa brought 
greetings. 
Dr. Cornish in the morning service 


deseribed the Unitarian movement in 
Montreal, giving its geographical and his- 
torical setting, in the widespread liberal 
Christian movement, embracing millions 
throughout the world and with a _ back- 
ground of hundreds of years. 

In the evening, Mr. Clare spoke about 
the church and freedom. He distinguished 
carefully between freedom to reject, anda 
more positive and valuable form of free- 
dom which is represented in the effort to 
gather the greatest possible amount of 
saving truth. Positive freedom is the very 
well-spring of creative life. The tradi- 
tions of the church, its magnificent 
liturgy, the characteristics of the build- 
ing, and the themes worked into its 
stained glass, bore witness, he affirmed, 
to the soundness of its policy in aiming, 
not at rejection, but at richness of con- 
tact. Mr. Clare replied in a brief address. 
Roy Campbell, president of the Church 
of the Messiah, presided. 

An editorial in The Montreal Gazette 
said in part: ‘Congratulations are in 
order and are extended unto the present 
minister of the’Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, and to the mem- 
bers of the congregation upon the result 
of the work begun in this city a century 
ago and which from small beginnings has 
steadily gained ground alike in numbers 
and, what is of much greater moment, 
in spiritual activities such as are the 
master-light of all our seeing and which 
today are exerting a liberal, uplifting and 
widespread influence upon the community 
at large.” 
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Suspended for Conscience 


Two University of Maryland students, one 
a Unitarian, suffer for their peace 


Expelled because they asked exemption 
from military drill on the grounds that 
they are religiously and conscientiously 
opposed to such training, two University 
of Maryland students threaten to bring 
a test case in the courts unless they are 
reinstated by the board of regents. 

Wayne L. Lees, a sophomore with a 
straight A standing in his freshman work, 
is a Unitarian, a resident of the District 
of Columbia. Ennis H. Coale, son of a 
Maryland farmer, is a Methodist who has 
taken seriously the peace education which 
his church has been pushing vigorously 
for several years. 

At first it appeared, according to The 
Survey, that the college authorities would 
exempt the students. Then they were in- 
definitely suspended, the newspapers being 
given the announcement several days be- 
fore the boys were notified. The young 
men have retained a firm of Baltimore 
lawyers to take the case to court if they 
are not reinstated. A meeting of the 
board of regents called for October 5 was 
twice put off and then postponed 
indefinitely. 

Meanwhile, the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting of the Baltimore area, with a 
membership of 125, has unanimously sup- 
ported Lees and Coale and sent a com- 
mittee to the college authorities asking 
that they be reinstated and the drill be 
made optional. The state convention of the 
Maryland League of Women Voters also 
passed a resolution asking that drill be 
made optional. 


Forum Meetings 


The First Unitarian Society of Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., of which Rey. Ernest Calde- 
cott is the retiring minister, held an open 
forum on December 8. John T. Flynn, 
the author of “Graft in Business” and 
“Investment Trusts Gone Wrong”, spoke 
on “The Menace of Speculation’. 

A public forum was held on December 
19 in the parish house of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Plainfield, N.J., of which 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson is minister. 
William Pickens of the National Associa- 
tion for the Adyancement of Colored 
People was the speaker, and his subject 
was “Life Progress of the American 
Negro’. This meeting was held in coopera- 
tion with the Plainfield Interracial 
Committee. 


Radio Ronee of All Religions 


Sunday, November 27, Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of Tampa, Fla., outlined as direc- 
tor of the forum a new feature for the 
Reynolds Radio, WMBR of Tampa. It will 
be a forum for all religions to be held 
every Sunday afternoon at one o’clock. At 
that time religious leaders of this vicinity 
will tell “Why I am what I am”. For De- 
cember, the clergymen of the leading 
Christian (Disciple), Baptist, Church of 
God, and Roman Catholie churches will 
tell why they are members of their com- 
munions. The plan is to continue until 
all the principal religious movements and 
societies will have their say on the radio, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When all the tinsel 
has been laid away, 


You still have trees, 
a hill, a child at play. 
A. B. MEZGUIDA. 


Dana McL. Greeley Ordained 


In Unitarian church of Lexington, Mass. 
where he was reared 

On December 13, in the First Parish 
Church of Lexington, Mass., the church of 
his youth, Dana McLean Greeley was or- 
dained into the ministry with an impres- 
sive ceremony. A large congregation of 
friends both from Lexington and Lincoln, 
Mass., where he is minister, filled the 
church. Mr. Greeley’s interest in and work 
for the Young People’s Religious Union, 
of which he is national president, has 
given him a wide influence among many 
Unitarian people. 

The service of ordination was opened 
by Rey. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
who gave the invocation and led the re 
sponsive reading. The opening hymn, 2 
prayer of dedication and petition for 
strength and vision, was written by Mr. 
Greeley himself. 

Rey. C. W. Collier of the Hancock Con 
gregational Church of Lexington read thc 
Seripture. The sermon was delivered b, 
Dr. William Laurence Sullivan of Ger 
mantown, Pa. Dr. Sullivan took as hi 
theme the “Magnificence’ which Jesus 
gave to all human beings, contrasting the 
pomp and might of the Roman Empire 
with the loneliness of the wandering 
preacher dying a criminal death. What the 
Roman Empire could not give, Jesus gave, 
the magnificence of love and hope and 
courage which is for every man. In his 
personal words to Mr. Greeley, Dr. Sulli- 
van pleaded with him to preach of these 
things no matter what the world asked 
of him. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp of the First Univer- 
salist Church in Fitchburg, Mass., one of 
Mr. Greeley’s close personal friends, gave 
the prayer of ordination, pronouncing Mr. 
Greeley ordained, not by pomp of cer- 
emony of power of other men but by his 
Own inner vision and his own dedication 
of himself to the life of the ministry of 
Christ. 

The charge of Dr. Horace Westwood, 
mission preacher of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, reminded Mr. Greeley with 
directness and simplicity that he is an 
ambassador of God, a shepherd of souls, 
and a herald of the words of life. 

The greetings of the Theological School 
in Harvard University were given by Dr. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, before Dr. Louis 
C, Cornish welcomed Mr. Greeley into the 
fellowship of the ministry of the denomi- 
nation. Mr. Greeley pronounced the 
benediction. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


JHE CONTINUANCE of the 
a League’s educational, missionary 
and church-strengthening work 
depends on a “no-drive” plan of steady 
support through special gifts and the 
following special annual memberships: 


Participating Laymen............... Up to $10 
Contributing Laymen............ $10 to $25 
Subscribing Laymen............... $25 to $50 
Maintaining Laymen............. $50 to $100 
Sustaining Laymen................ $100 to $500 
Supporting Laymen............ $500 and over 


Address Remittances to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TweEnty-FIivE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


for the continuance and extension of its 
work needs constant renewal of its capi- 
tal funds by bequest. It is located in 
that most stable of environments, the’ 
neighborhood of a great University, and 
its work is of fundamental importance to 
the cause of Liberal Religion. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath unto The Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, located at Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh Street, in the City of Chicago, Illinois, the 


uit Of).2.5 52 cee eee Dollars. 
The Tuckerman School 
INCORPORATED 


TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 

ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 


Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, D.C., 
Tuesday-Friday, 12:15 pm., Station 
WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 A.M., 
Station WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist Sc- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 P.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 


kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 


cycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Laymen’s Sunday was 
observed in the Church of Our Father. 
The service was conducted by Milton T. 
Garvin, and Garvin Ross, president of 
the Laymen’s League. The address was 
delivered by George Ross Hull of Harris- 
burg, Pa., on the subject, “The Faith of 
a Liberal Layman”. 
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A War-Debt Plan 


Prof. J. Anton De Haas proposes payments 


by a board of directors representing 
United States and debtor countries 


A clear, persuasive and thoroughly in- 
formed discussion of war debts by Prof. 
J. Anton De Haas of the MUHarvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion held the close attention of men of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., at their 
meeting, December 14. Christmas carol 
singing, led by J. Russell Abbott, pre- 
ceded the addresses. 

The preliminary talk was given by Rey. 
Edward H. Cotton, publicity secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
editor of The Unitarian News Letter, who 
spoke on the subject, outlined in his 
article, “Calling 100,000 Unitarians to 
Work’. Out of the committee meetings 
ealled in response to that appeal, two 
definite projects had already been 
broached, Mr. Cotton said. One, suggested 
by Ival McPeak, had to do with the stimu- 
lation of individual religious living and 
the performing of definite services on the 
part of groups within the churches. An- 
other was the proposal that each church 
have an extension committee which would 
strive to interest a greater number of 
people of its community in the church. 

The so-called war loans, declared Pro- 
fessor De Haas, were not loans in terms 
of banking at all; a bank will not lend 
money to a man who wishes to use it to 
blow his neighbor’s house. Every dollar 
made available to European nations in 
the war was used for destruction. 

Professor De Haas dwelt at length on 
one point not too well understood—the 
difficulty of the transfer of money from 
one country to another..The nations can- 
not pay in gold, for the total of the war 
indebtedness is twice that of the value of 
all the gold in the world, and the United 
States has one-third of it. As to goods, 
our tariffs generally exclude imports, ex- 
eept raw materials. If we cut tariffs con- 
siderably, there will come in a flood of 
foreign goods and then ‘‘we will all be 
out of work’, 

Cancelation is one way out, said Pro- 
fessor De Haas. Even if the American 
people had to make up the amount by 
taxes, only eight per cent. would have 
to be added to the present taxation. Cut- 
ting out one-third of the expenditures on 
our army and navy would make up the 
loss. Cancelation, he added, would pro- 
duce some return of confidence and busi- 
ness recovery. Only one per cent. of in- 
erease in business would pay the debts. 
Cancelation would release frozen credits 
abroad. But this cannot be done: Hoover, 
Congress and Roosevelt are all against it. 

He warned against the danger of 
America trying to foree disarmament 
through war debt pressure, and, after con- 
sidering other proposed solutions to the 
problem, he presented his own plan. He 
proposed that in each debtor country 
there be organized a company which will 
be managed by a board of directors, the 
members of which will be appointed by 
the United States Government and the 
government of the debtor country. The tax 
money which has been collected by the 
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debtor country will be made available to 
this company. The company will issue 
bonds against money turned over to it in 
this way, which bonds will be received 
by the United States Government in pay- 
ment of the debt installments. The bonds 
will bear interest sufficiently high to take 
care also of an amortization fund which 
will retire the bonds after a long period 
of time. The interest will be earned by the 
company by making productive and last- 
ing investments of a semi-public nature 
in developed sections of the world, par- 
ticularly in the colonies of the debtor 
countries, irrigation works, drainage proj- 
ects, railroads, harbor equipment, etc. 

Thus the tax money will be used to 
give employment to the workers of the 
debtor countries, while the whole world 
would benefit from the increased produc- 
tivity and standard of living of these un- 
developed sections. Since the interest must 
be transferred to the United States from 
these undeveloped sections, the problem of 
transfer is also solved in that the United 
States will be able to receive in payment 
raw materials which even our present 
tariff allows to enter. An additional ad- 
vantage of the plan is that payments 
would be received by the United States 
over a very long period of time and in 
very small annual amounts. 


Associate Minister in Montpelier, Vt. 


Rey. Dayton T. Yoder has accepted a 
eall as associate minister of the Church 
of the Messiah if Montpelier, Vt. His 
connection with the church is to be for 
the duration of the leave of absence of 
Dr. William §. Nichols. Mr. Yoder comes 
to the church from the Community Church 
of Summit, N.J., where he was associate 
minister. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Headmaster Wetherell announces the 
Honor Roll for the second half of the 
Fall Term as follows: Dana W. Stock- 
bridge, 1936, Andover, N.H., 94 per cent. ; 
Franklin J. Phillips, 1933, Wilmot, N.H., 
91; Eldon R. Buswell, 19386, Andover, 
N.H.. 90; Robert Dow, 1933, Braintree, 
Mass., 87144; James A. Whittemore, 1933, 
West Andover, N.H., 863,; Nathan C. 
Hastman, 1985, Andover, N.H., 86 1/5. 


rere 
The Winter Term begins Thursday, 
January 5, 1983. 
About 100 members of the Young 


People’s Religious Union are expected for 
the sixth annual Proctor Conference to be 
held December 80 to January 2. A busy 
program is in including winter 
sports. 


order, 


Religious Concern About Alcohol 

(Continued from page 761) 
Rome, though her proud course of domin- 
ion still lay before her, was destined for 
destruction when Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus lost their lives in the agrarian 
wars. William Stearns Davis writes this 
epitaph : 

“The Roman Empire has long been dead. 
No state ever excluded the ideal from its 
national and social life so strictly as did 
Rome. It taught its prosaic commercialism 
to all its provinces. It died a slow, linger- 
ing, painful death, after achieving the 
greatest seeming success in history. Its 
citizens served Mammon in the place of 
God with more than usual consistency. 
The power they worshiped carried them 
a certain way—then delivered them over 
to their own rottenness and to the resist- 
less enemy. Their fall was great—for 
their Empire with its social structure 
still looms as the greatest fabric ever 
reared by human ingenuity, while the 
lesson of their fall lies patent to the 
twentieth century.” 

The essential act with regard to pro- 
hibition is to clarify the motives which 
lead to a divided American public opinion. 
The wet who wants a change because he 
has the alcohol habit and wants to drink 
is different from the wet who wants a 
change because he serves as attorney for 
wine interests, and these differ from the 
abstainer who may feel that the Hight- 
eenth Amendment is not the best instru- 
ment for freeing his country from alcohol. 
The selfish or limited motive must give 
way to the all-inclusive motive, for this 
is a social problem. A social order is a 
planned economy of friends. The discovery 
of the truth by different groups must pro- 
ceed from the common motive to serve 
only the highest human interests. Nothing 
less than the universal approach of reli- 
gion will ever be practicable. It is time 
for all Americans to unite on this com- 
mon ground. 


cigs Wigees | bol) 


By DAVID M. CORY 


Minister of the Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The first biography of Faustus Socinus published in English since 
1777. To him, Christ appeared too human to be ranked with the 
Father, and yet too divine for his commandments not to be obeyed 
literally. In this spirit he denounced all wars for whatever reason en- 
gaged in, and all violent methods employed to secure the well-being of 
$2.00. At all bookshops. 
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“Is she fond of listening in?’ “Not half 
so much as she is of speaking out.” 


Mistress: “I’ve asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith to dinner at 7, Mary, but I think 
we'll give them a quarter of an hour’s 
grace.” Mary: “Well, ma’am, I’m religious 
myself, but I think that’s rather overdoin’ 
it !°—T%t-Bits. 


Mrs. ’Uggins: ‘This ’ere fellow thinks ’e 
can sing like a Caruso.” Mrs. ’Iggins: 
“Well, they do say as ’ow Caruso ’ad a 
beautiful voice, but ’ow could they know 
with ’im stranded on that island with 
nobody but Friday to ’ear ’im?”’—T%t-Bits. 


Even the grave and dignified British 
Civil Service commissioners could not re- 
sist being amused at an answer given at 
a recent examination. The question was: 
“Give for any one year the number of 
bales of cotton exported from the United 
States.” The applicant wrote: ‘1491. 
None.” 


This reaction against the early disci- 
pline of going to church, with the familiar 
comment of the effect of it, “I have 
turned away from religion”, prompts the 
query, “Did your parents teach you to be 
honest?” “Yes.” “Were they strict about 
it?” “Yes.” “Has any reaction taken place 
on this point?” 


A story by Gibran: Once, as I was bury- 
ing one of my dead selves, the gravedigger 
came by and said to me, “Of all those who 
come here to bury, you alone I like.” Said 
I, “You please me exceedingly, but why 
do you like me?’ ‘Because’, said he, 
“They come weeping and go weeping— 
you only come laughing and go laughing.” 


A woman whose housewifely feats were 
always pushed to the limit of endurance 
and strength was observed ‘to have 
changed her routine. ‘No, I’ve let_up a 
little on doing my work that way’;~she 
admitted. “I’ve found that I can’t wash, 
jron, and be a Christian all in one day.” 


A young minister, not so long out of 
an up-to-date school of the prophets, says 
The Sunday School Times, was asked why 
he did not preach from the Word of God 
rather than from modern fiction. His reply 
was, “Must a man be confined to the 
Bible?” “Confined! Do you mean to say 
you are pinched when you seek in the 
Bible for sermon material? That is like 
the soft shell crab saying, ‘Must I be con- 
fined to the Atlantic Ocean? ” 


A word I don’t like: “outstanding”. Tt 
had a sort of freshness, a few years ago, 
but it has been run ragged by all of the 
wordy folk. IT come across it over and 
over again, Says Justus Timberline in The 


Northwestern Christian Advocate. in re- 
ports of chureh societies, in obituary 
notices, in announcements of visiting 


speakers. So many people are ‘“‘outstand- 
ing’, that there’s a sort of distinction in 
staying back in the throng. A better word. 
to my notion, is “upstanding”, You can 
be upstanding, if you want to be, with- 
out seeming to shove yourself forward. 
To be outstanding, you have to be a little 
in front of the crowd; but you can be up- 
standing and stay right where the crowd 
is. It takes two feet and a spinal column 
to be upstanding. But any man with a 
protuberant chest can he outstanding. 
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Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS. 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 A.M, Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
New Year’s Hve Candelight Service at 8 P.M, 
with Holy Communion. Sunday at 11 A.M., 
Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey. 12:15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week-day 
Sendseeeee tyr services, 12:15 p.m. Tuesday—Friday, Dr. Fred- 

end checks promptly to erie W. Perkins, Washington, D.C, 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Huclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 A.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


TO BOSTON NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 


’ 80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
The following hotels are worthy of patronage. Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
They render excellent service and provide a strangers. Sunday service, 11 A.M. Church 


pleasant atmosphere for their guests. School 11 a.m. 


eee FOR oe ieee NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 a.m. and 
7:30 P.M. 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET; BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES | 


A Private Sanitarium i] 
Established in 1900 
Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- ’ 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal. associations 
which hasten recovery. 
F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 


Framingham, Mass. 


y>-—BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


He 
| Local and Suburban |f 


Songs of the Spirit 
By Marion Franklin Ham 
An intimate and inspiring little volume of hymns. 
I go to these hymns for spiritual comfort, consolation and inspi- 
Surely they can, and must, help others in the same way.” L. S. 
32 pages, 75 cents, by mail, 80 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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